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Citrus Fruits

as this may interfere with atmospheric drainage and make
a frost pocket of the grove. A live windbreak is ob-
jectionable on the ground that the roots appropriate the
plant food and water from one or two rows on either side
and seriously interfere with the fruiting of the orchard
trees. This trouble may be obviated to some extent by
digging a trench ten feet from the windbreak and three
feet deep every second year and cutting all the feeding
roots. Care should be used in selecting varieties of trees
for windbreaks that they may not be host plants for
insects which affect citrus trees. The pepper tree,
Schinus molle, for example, makes an excellent wind-
break and is largely used in interior valleys where the
black scale is of less importance. Near the coast such
trees may have to be fumigated occasionally at great
expense. Figs. 7 and 8 show windbreaks of the silk oak
(Grevillea robustd) and Monterey pine (Pinus radiata),
which are much used in parts of California. Fig. 9 il-
lustrates tlie damaging effect of the wind.

SUNLIGHT
While a certain amount of sunlight is absolutely neces-
sary for plant growth, there are places in California where
citrus plants are over-illuminated. Sunburn of the
fruit and tree trunks and even of the leaves often occurs
in the dry interior valleys, where the lack of moisture in
the air permits the actinic rays of the sun to strike the
trees with full force. In such situations, the fruit borne
on the outside of the trees and fully exposed to the light
is inferior and often ruined, while the fruit which is